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save itself which the trade makes.1 H, however, it was
conceivable that we should become a purely agricultural
nation, the only legitimate inference would be that our
whole population could be better supported in that way
than in any other. If there was a greater profit in some-
thing else some of them would go into it.
(D) THAT CoMMumTiEs WHICH MANUFACTURE ABE MORE
PROSPEROUS THAN THOSE WHICH ARE AGRICULTURAL.
115. This is as true as if it should be said that all tall
men are healthy. It would be answered that some are
and some are not; that tallness and health have no con-
nection. Some manufacturing communities are prosperous
and some not. The self-contradiction of protectionism
appears in one of its boldest forms in this fallacy. We are
told that manufactures are a special blessing. The pro-
tectionist says that he is going to give us some. Instead
of that he makes new demands on us, lays a new burden
on us, gives us nothing but more taxes. He promises us
an income and increases our expenditure; promises an
asset and gives a liability; promises a gift and creates a
debt; promises a blessing and gives a burden. The very
tHng which he boasts of as a great and beneficial advan-
tage gives us nothing, but takes from us more. Prosperity
is no more connected with one form of industry than
another. If it were so, some of mankind would have, by
nature, a permanently better chance than others, and no
one could emigrate to a new, that is agricultural country,
without injuring his interests. The world is not made so.
1 See a fallacy tinder this head: Cunningham, "Growth of English Industry/*
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